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THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 


BY JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, 


He who duly reflects on the exquisite delicacy 
and susceptibility of the human mind, and its 
vast capacity either for good or evil, will not 
easily overrate the importance of its right culture, | 
or the desirableness of having the influences 
which are brought to bear upon it of a pure and | 
healthful character. Among the agents affect- 
ing it, few are more powerful or constant than 
books. The choice and character of our reading 
may, therefore, profitably form a frequent sub- 
ject for reflection. 

Some persons are anxious to be thought great 
readers; but it is well for such to remember that 
it is not what we read, but what we digest, that 
nourishes the mind. ‘it matters not,” says an | 


old writer, “‘ how many books thou hast; but how | 
good : multitude of books do rather burden than 
instruct; and it is far better thoroughly to ac- | 
quaint thyself with a few authors, than to wan- | 
der through many.” 

The mind requires nourishing food. Trifling ' 
reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely says, | 
“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- | 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and | 
discourse, but to WEIGH AND CONSIDER.”” This | 
is undoubtedly the great secret both of reading | 
to profit and of making the best choice of what | 
we read. If books were more commonly judged 
by their real weight, how many popular works 
would at once shrink into utter insignificance. It 
is melancholy to think of the millions of immor- 
tal minds that accustom themselves to reading, 
which, when weighed in the balance, is found to 
contain little else than the lightness of vanity. 
How many that might have attained the stature 
of full grown men, have thus become enervated, 
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dwarfish, deformed, or crippled. With desires 
formed for the highest enjoyments, and under- 
standings capable of the noblest improvement, 
the reading of trifling and pernicious books, the 
habit of mental association with low, mean and 
unworthy thoughts, has prostrated the energies 
of thousands and debased them below themselves. 

As an intimate friend has sometimes been 
styled a second-self, so our favorite books may 
be justly called the mirror of our minds. It 


| may be well for us to look at ourselves in this 


' glass. It is to be feared that some would have 
| reason to be ashamed of their own reflected im- 


age. The vast accumulation of trifling publica- 


tions of late years, makes it needful to be espe- 


cially on our guard against them. The plain 
truth is, we have no time for such reading: and 
we must be bold enough to say so and act ac- 
cordingly. Let none of our young friends be 


‘ashamed to confess that they have never read 


much which the world loudly applauds. Let 
them beware of being led astray by a vain desire 
to keep pace with the literature of the age. Let 
them not imagine that any reading is necessary 
to their character or standing in general society, 


| which is inconsistent with Christian purity of 


taste or feeling. Some of them have very little 
time for reading of any kind; such ought to be 
especially careful that the little which is granted 


| them be duly improved. Let not the precious 
/moments be squandered upon trifles. Lay out 


the little that you have to spend upon the best 
investments. Remember that that which costs 
nothing is not worth the buying. The book that 
can be read without thinking will be read with- 
out improvement. 

Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of inferior 
authors. All that is asked is that they should 
be treated according to their merits. No one 
ought surely to think it unreasonable that the 
best and worthiest should be first entertained. 
And it may be safely affirmed that he who takes 
the trouble to READ AND DIGEST the good books 
first, will not only be amply rewarded, but will 
have neither time nor inclination for any others. 
“A good book,” says Milton, in characteristic 
language, ‘is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” And when all may en- 
joy the privilege of communion with such spirits ; 
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an intellectual companionship with the wisest ,teemed among men is abomination in the sight 


and best men of all ages; is it not surprising 
that any should seem to prefer mean and low- 
lived acquaintances? Here are those whose 
characters are well known, who have stood the 
severest tests, who have come recommended to 
us by the best judges, who have proved them- 
selves worthy of our esteem and confidence ; they 
invite us to partake of their choicest gifts, and as 
it were court our society and friendship; and 
shall we be so unwise as to reject their favors, 
and rather choose associates that will degrade in- 
stead of ennobling us, who intrude upon us with- 
out suitable recommendations, and leave us un- 


of God.”’ 

It is not intended to be implied by the above 
remarks, that our reading can always be confined 
to books that are wholly unexceptionable. But 
if, as must be admitted, the tares and the wheat 
are not seldom found together, how important 
does it become that the senses should be in con- 
stant and lively exercise rightly to discern them. 
And yet, compared with the multitude of readers, 
how rare are the instances in which this is fully 


| the case. How many are there, naturally bright 


and intelligent, who, it is feared, if they exam- 


| ined themselves strictly, would find that vanity 


. . . | . . . . 
improved, or it may be, disgraced and polluted | has far too large a place in their motives for read- 


by their idle, worldly or sensual conversation ? 

But in making choice of our favorites, we 
should beware of being dazzled by the splendor 
of genius. It is not the possession, but the 
right employment of talent, that gives real worth 
to the character; and they who have perverted 
and abused their gifts and opportunities, how- 
ever abundant, are surely more worthy of our 
just aversion, than of being treated as familiars 
and friends. The man who employs wealth not 
his own, for his own purposes and enjoyments, 
who openly sets at naught the most express 
declarations of trust, and makes himself great by 
the shameless fraud: such an one is counted a 
disgrace to society. And shall they be thought 
worthy of our confidence and regard, who, having 
received all their boasted knowledge, illumina- 
tion and wisdom, from “ the Father of Lights,”’ 
have indeed magnified themselves in them, but 
Him they have not glorified ? 

Even apart from the question of profit, if we 
desire the greatest amount of enjoyment, we 
must accustom our intellectual appetites to whole- 
some food, and in so doing we shall quickly lose 
our relish for any other. The more our hearts 
are seasoned with divine grace, the less pleasure 
shall we have in writings which give evidence 
that the talents of their authors, however great 
or brilliant, have not been consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Him who gave them. The true disciple 
of the Lord Jesus knows the unspeakable _privi- 
lege of an abiding in Him, and made sensible 
that communion with such a Saviour is altogeth- 
er opposed to any allowance of “ corrupt com- 
munications,” he is prepared not only to breathe 
forth the fervent petition, “Incline not my 
heart to any evil way,” but feelingly to adopt 
the subsequent language referring to the worldly 
and depraved, in a sense applicable to the pres- 
ent subject, “Let me not eat of their dainties.’’ 
= exli. 4.) His joys spring from the pure 

ountain of Divine wisdom and consolation, and 
he ceases to long for the polluted streams. He 
feels how much is implied in the solemn injunc- 
tion, “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, where- 
by ye are sealed to the day of redemption,” and 
is often reminded while yet a stranger and a pil- 
grim upon earth, that “that which is highly es- 


ing; who read, in short, not so much for use as 
for display. And arethere not others endowed 
with literary and refined tastes, who give them- 
selves up without restraint to the varied fascina- 
tions of taste or imagination, and by habitual in- 
dulgence in mental stimulants gradually lose 
their relish for that which is really wholesome’ 
Others again, and some of them with good in- 
tentions, allow their moments of leisure to be 
wasted in a kind of ‘ busy idleness ;”” they look 
over a great variety of books, but for want of 
settled diligence, their unsteady wanderings, in 
prose or poetry, are attended with no satisfactory 
result. While there is a still larger class of list- 
less triflers, who give way to lounging and indo- 
lent habits of mind, wholly unworthy of intelli- 
gent and responsible beings. If they take upa 
book after the labors of the day, it is too often a 
feeble attenfpt to think, as it were, by proxy ; and 
even this seems, not unfrequently, too great an 
exertion, and the future can alone fully disclose 
how many are the precious hours, now never to 
be recalled, which have thoughtlessly been trifled 
away in idly wandering over a newspaper, or 
other publication of the day, with scarcely an 
object besides that of whiling away the time. 
For these and many other kindred evils ther 
is no remedy more efficacious than a sound and 
healthy purPosE, rightly directed, and steadily 
maintained. This is the magnet that can dis- 
cover and gather to itself, even from the dust, 
all the scattered particles within the range of its 
attraction that are to be found there. With this, 
all our reading will be improved to the greatest 
advantage ; whilst without it the perusal of the 
best books will be desultory and comparatively 
unimproving ; the best materials may be collect- 
ed, but they will be in rude heaps that incumber, 
rather than adorn the ground. And how great 
is the danger, where there is no fixed aim, that 
life may be frittered away in empty and profit 
less, because purposeless occupation. Time passes 
on; the mind is still idly roaming the vast fields 
of fact or imagination without restraint and with- 
out an object, until the end comes, in which the 
soul, on looking back, “can find no purpose that 
now she can abide by ;” nothing laid up in store, 
talents unimproved, opportunities irretrievably 
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lost: and then how bitter the reflection that it 
might have been otherwise. 
(To be concluded.) 


JOHN SNOWDEN. 

His parents occupied a farm at Rodley, near 
Leeds, and were attached in religious profession 
to the Episcopal Church. They sent him, while 
quite young, to a boarding school at Gildersome, 
kept by John and Mary Ellis, both valuable 
Friends, the one an Elder, and the other a Min- 
ister of the Gospel, much esteemed by those who 
knew her. John Snowden has often been heard 
to bear grateful testimony to the Christian care 
and kindness he experienced from both. The 
school was a mixed one, but a large proportion 
of the pupils were members of our Society; and 
it was here that he was favored with many gra- 
cious visitations of his Heavenly Father’s love, 
and felt the need and preciousness of the Saviour. 
It was here also that he early manifested that 


love of retirement and fondness for the serious | 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures and the writings | 


of pious authors, which were characteristic of his 
habits through life. While the other boys were 


rightly enjoying their play, he frequently sought ' 
for opportunities to read, in private, the journals | 


of Friends and other books which his master lent 
him; and during a religious visit paid to the 
school by David Sands, the services of that able 
Minister of the Gospel from a distant land were 
much blessed to him, greatly confirming him in 
his belief in the immediate influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and in his attachment to the Chris- 
tian principles of our Society, with which he had 
become well acquainted. Though quite a boy, 
he felt it to be his duty firmly to adhere to his 
sense of right, and on leaving school, he continued 
to attend our religious meetings. His difficul- 
ties and trials, in practically carrying out his re- 
ligious convictions, were many. He had to endure 
much opposition, and even persecution, from some 
of his nearest connections. The cross was often 
felt to be hard, but the grace of Christ was found 
to be sufficient for him in the hour of need. His 
youthful walk being one of decided consistency 
as a Friend, he was, on his own early application, 
received into membership, before he had attained 
the age of eighteen years. A few memoranda, 
chiefly relating to his experience during the early 
part of a period from 1813 to 1824, bespeak a 
mind hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
and deeply concerned for continued preservation 
and growth in the Truth, by a close and humble 
walk with his God and Saviour, under the lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. His subsequent course 
was one of Christian cireumspection, uprightness, 
and integrity, and he was much esteemed as a 
weful member of civil and religious society, by 
these who were acquainted with him, both 
amongst Friends and others. For many years 
he fulfilled the duties of an Overseer, and during 
the latter part of his life he occupied the station 


re 





of an Elder in the Church. During his early 
manhood, as well as afterwards, he occasionally, 
—sometimes at considerable intervals,—gave ex- 
pression to his religious exercises in our meet- 
ings for worship, both in testimony and in prayer. 
But there is reason to fear that yielding, under 
a humiliating sense of his manifold infirmities, 
to undue discouragement, was the means in his 
case of preventing, in some degree, that enlarge- 
ment in the service of the Gospel, and the full 
discharge of the duties of his Christian steward- 
ship, in accordance with the comprehensive words 
of our blessed Saviour—“ Freely ye have receiv- 
ed, freely give,”’"—which would have been profit- 
able both to himself and others. A spurious 
ministry is indeed a fearful thing—but the 
quenching of a sound one is not less so; and per- 
haps the connection between the suppression of 
that which is right, and the springing up of that 
which is wrong, isnot very remote. There were 
| times when our dear friend was deeply sensible 
of this, and felt that it might be well for individ- 
uals, young and old, and for the Church, to think 
of these things. 

When in the Eighth month, 1855, his health 
appeared to decline, and his beloved wife and 
family were anxious that change of air and other 
means should be used to recruit his strength, 
though he yielded to their wishes, he soon be- 
came impressed with the belief that he should 
not recover, and, with his accustomed watchful- 
ness and forethought, he at once looked to the 
end. The prospect of the great change which 
he believed to be near, was to him an awful one, 
and earnest were his petitions that he might be 
prepared for the solemn event. For a time it 
pleased the Lord to hide the light of his counte- 
nance from him ;—deep were his searchings of 
heart, and great was the exercise of his spirit, 
during this season of trial. But, not’ long after, 
he told his beloved wife, in allusion to some words 
of encouragement from her, that a few days be- 
fore the meeting which proved to be the last he 
attended, he had been enabled to commit all 
into the hands of his Heavenly Father, and that 


, during that meeting, in answer to his fervent 


prayer that all his sins might be forgiven, he was 
“overshadowed by the presence of the Most 
High, and made to rejoice in God his Saviour, so 
that he could shed tears of joy.”” From that time 
he doubted no more. Resignation and sweet 
peace were granted; and, though his illness in- 
creased, he was able to enjoy free conversation 
with his family, extending comfort and counsel 
to those whom he could now willingly leave. 
After one of these seasons of family communion, 
he said, “‘ What a sweet time we have had; [ 
am glad that I have had this opportunity.” To 
a friend who visited him, not many days before 
the close, he made some instructive remarks on 
the double blessing provided in the Gospel of 
Christ for the poor repenting and believing sin- 
ner,—the full and free forgiveness of sin, through 
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faith i in the. propitis itory sacrifice of the dear Re- ; its principal merit, its pathos, 


deemer, and- the sanctification of the heart and 
life through the power of the Holy Spirit; but 
turning to himself, he feelingly added—that he 
could rest upon nothing but the unmerited mercy 
of God in Christ. 

When very near his end, he said to those about 
him, ‘“‘ Have faith—keep it—do not let it go! 
[ have faith in God that he will save me !’’ Soon 
after this he breathed his last.— Annual Monitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The Bible, whether considered as a literary 
production merely, or asa record of the most 
remarkable events of the world, stands pre-emi- 
nently above all other books, and is emphatically 
the book of books. 

Although assailed by the false philosopher, 
and scoffed at by the skeptic, it still remains a 
faithful and unrefuted record of the dealings of 
Almighty God with his creature man, an authen- 
tic history of the world for four thousand years. 

Every attempt to account for the re »markable 
phenomena and miracles recorded in the sacred 
volume by natural causes has failed. Every sys- | 
tem elaborated by a vain philosophy has proved 
confusion worse confounded. ‘To disbelieve one 
fundamental truth requires the belief of many 
absurdities. The Bible carries its own evidence 
with it. Besides this internal evidence, there is 


collateral evidence to establish almost every im- 


portant fact. Geology proves the order of the! 
_ creation as the Bible gives it. The deluge is 
lithographed on the earth’s face. The disper- | 
sion, and confusion of tongues at Babel is wit-| 
nessed throughout the earth. The bondage of| 
the Israelites is inscribed on the monuments of 
Egypt. Their exodus is handed down by tradi- | 
tion, and engraved upon the rocks of Sinai. | 

Most of the propheci es have been fulfilled, and 
os passed from prophetic vision to the pages 

f history. The advent of the Messiah, the | 
pais nl and the awful events that accompanied | 
it, are corroborated by profane history. 

The Bible was written by different persons 
and in different styles of language and diction, 
and in different tongues, with long intervals be- 
tween the several parts. 

In a few instances the Scriptures, it is ad- 
mitted, are rendered somewhat obscure by the 
change that has taken place in the English lan- 
guage since the authorized translation was made ; 
and some words seem rather indelicate, that 
are not so in the original, and would not be in 
the English tongue, were they translated accord- 
ing to the present standard or usage. Still I would 
not have the Bible modernized. There is a beauty 
even in the simplicity of the language in which 
the common version is clothed, that is lost in 
translations more modern. So with Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. It would lose much of that solemn 
grandeur and impressiveness, which constitute 
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and its beauty, 
were it trimmed down to present usage. 

Of all the writers of the Old Testament, Moses 
stands foremost, both as to priority and to literary 
ability. His account of the creation is concise, 
comprehensive and philosophical 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth, and the earth was without form, 
and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the 
Jace of the waters. And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 

It is hardly possible to give the same deserip- 
tion with fewer words. How natural, how ex- 
plicit, and yet how concise. There is not one 
word to spare and not another needed. How ex- 
pressive of all-creative Power are these sentences : 
‘¢ And God said, let there be light, and there was 
light.” ‘ Let there be a firmament, and it was 
oe." 

The history of Joseph is one of the most 
touching narratives on record. At first view it 
seems but a relation of a series of accidents and 
casualties ; but when viewed in its true light, it is 
one unbroken chain of providences of deep and 
important design. The selling of Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites was intended for no good, but it 
proved the salvation of his father’s house. Cast- 
ing him into prison for his fidelity, by Potiphar, 
seemed a calamity, but it was the means of mak- 
ing him lord of Egypt! He was, taken in any 
respect and in all respects, a very rem: arkable 
man, the counterpart to Moses. As a slave or 
a ruler, in a dungeon or a palace, he exhibited 
the same dignity, virtue and inflexible integ- 
rity. 

But it is in his interviews with his brethren 
that the most remarkable traits of character ar 
developed. Putting on an imperial air, he con- 
verses with them through an interpreter as 4 
stranger, yet it is with the utmost effort he cal 
conceal the emotions of his soul. The yearnings 
of his heart towards his brothers become so in- 
tense that he has to retire for a season to give 
vent to his feelings ; and again returning, he re- 
sumes the dignity of his station, pursuing his 
scheme of concealment in a masterly manner until 
he can no longer control his fee lings, when he 
cries aloud, « Cause every man to go out from 
me.” I have thought this scene one of the most 
pathetic in the whole history of man. His 
brethren thought him dead, or an abject slave 
With what utter amazement, then, did they re- 
cognize their long lost brother in the prime min- 
ister of Egypt! 

At this moment his soul seemed to be poured 
out in these moving and astounding words, “ / 
am Joseph, doth my Father yet live ?” 

They were the first promptings of nature. He 
could say no more. The fountains of the heart 
were broken up. He was no longer the austere 
governor, but the affectionate brother. Throw- 
ing off all restraint, he gave himself up freely to 
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emotions of Senden 6 “ He wept aloud ; the 
Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh heard.” 

But how fared it with his brethren in the in- | 
terim? Astonished, abashed and confounded, 
they stood before him pale with fear, and dumb | 
with shame and remorse, and could answer him 
not a word until relieved by the generous and 
forgiving response, “It was not you that sent 
me hither, but God; and he hath made mea 
father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and 
a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt.” “ Now, | 
therefore, be not grieved nor angry with your- 
selves that you sold me hither ; - for God did send 
me before you to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great deliver- 
ance.” ‘Moreover, he kissed all his brethren, 
and wept upon them ; ; and after that his brethren 
talked with him.’ 

The last words of Joseph, as recorded, are 
these : “‘ I die : and God will sure ly visit you, and 


the heat penetrating the soil, a pure stream of 


MAMMON. 

If we would not have the ivy to creep on the 
ground, we must have an erect object which it 
| can embrace, and by embracing, ascend ; and, if 
we would detach the heart from embraci ing the 
dust we must give to it another and a nobler ob- 
ject. Diodorus Sicilus related, that the forest 
of the Pyrenean mountains being set on fire, and 


silver gushed forth from the bosom of the earth, 


{and revealed, for the first time, the existence of 


| those rich lodes afterward so celebrated 


Covet- 
ousness yields up its pelf for sacred uses, as un- 
willingly as if it were appointed to succeed the 


| earth in the office of holding and concealing it ; 


} 


bring you out of this land unto a land which he | 
swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; and | be reposing from the conquest of the world, 


ye shall carry up my bones from hence.” —L. 


cn 


[The date of the following letter indicates 
that it was written soon after Amelia Opie be- 
came a member of the Society of Friends. ] 


AMELIA OPIE TO T. R., SEN. 


Norwich, Eleventh Month 14th, 1826. 

My DEAR FRIEND,— 
pened since I came home, and much happened 
during my tour (in the North) and was observed 


by me, leading to make me deem the Society of 


Friends the most favored people in the world. 
[ see good and pious men who have left Friends, 
exposed to associate with those they ought not, 
because the protecting poles are not round them, 
which are round us. Friends, male and female, 
old and young, are not exposed to those dangers 
and temptations which those born in the world 
are. The y area blessed peo} le, and if they could 
but see and know what persons not entrenched as 
they are have to underyo, they would own them- 
selves so, and the young amongst us would 
never, never wish to quit a Society, the principles 
of which, if acted up to, must fit them for happi- 
ness here and happiness hereafter. Really a 
Friend has no excuse for going wrong, and awful 
indeed is the re sponsibility of those who do. 

I cannot tell thee how [ « 
this subject; 


came to stumble on 
but it is often in my mind, and I 
wish al/ the young Friends whom I love, to feel 
on this pointas 1 do. As for myself, I feel 
daily, nay hourly and always, thankful that I am 
one of you. I believe I am where I ought to be ; 
and often, how often ! when in the world, and disai- 
pated and courted and gay, something said 
within my heart, “Thou art not where thou 
ought to be: thou wast intended for better 
things.” —London Friend. 


| 





| to God. 
Much has hap- | 


| so sacred. 


but, let the melting influence of the cross be felt, 
let the fire of the gospel be kindled in the church, 
and its ample stores shall be seen flowing forth 
from their hidden recesses, and becoming “the 
fine gold of the sanctuary.” The church, at this 
advanced stage of its existence, when it ought to 


listens to an account of its early triumphs 
as if they were meant only for wonder, and not 
for imitation ; as if they partook of the romance 
of benevolence too much to be again attempted ; 
now, when it ought to be holding the world in 
fee, it is barely occupying a few scattered prov- 
inces, as if by sufferance. * * * : 

A heart, glowing with affection to the 
‘“‘ brethren’’ exhales the incense most acceptable 
The whole church would be kindled 
into a sacrificial flame for his glory, into which 
every Christian would cast the savings of his 
self-denial, as appropriate fuel for feeding a flame 
A love which would yearn over the 
whole human race; zeal which would be con- 
stantly devising fresh methods of usefulness, 
denying itself, and laying itself out for God ; 
and a perseverance which would never rest till 
the whole family of man should be seated at the 
banquet of salvation; these would be the pre- 
vailing features of the entire Christian com- 
munity. From such a scene the Eternal Spirit 
could not be absent. 

Now of all this, selfishness is depriving us. 
Like a spring season held back by the chilling 
breath of winter, all things are waiting for the 
desired change, when the Christian hure h, burst- 
ing forth as in the vernal beauty of its youth, 
shall become another paradise, full of melody, 
incense and joy. 

Gold is the only power that receives universal 
homage. It is worshipped in all lands without a 
single temple, and by all classes, without a single 
hypocrite ; and often has it been able to boast . of 
having armies for its prie ssthood and hecatombs 
of human victims for its sacrifices. Titles and 
honors are among its rewards, and thrones at its 
disposal. Among its counsellors are kings, and 
many of the great and mighty of the earth are en- 
rolled among its subjects. Where are the waters 
not ploughed by its navies? What imperial ele- 
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ment is not yoked to its car? Philosophy itself 
has become a mercenary in its pay ; and science, 

a votary at its shrine, ‘brings all its noblest dis- 
coveries as offerings to its feet. What part of 
the globe's surface is not rapidly yielding up its 
laststores of hidden treasure to the spirit of gain ? 
or retains more than a few miles of unexplored 
and unvanquished territory ? Scorning the childish 
dream of the philosopher’s stone, itaspires to turn 
the globe itself into gold.—J. Harris. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY—WHEN? 
(Concluded from page 423. 

During past centuries, although most European 
nations adopted the arrangements ordered by the 
papal authorities concerning the length and di- 
vision of the year, yet the selection of New-year’s 
Day remained strangely discordant. In some 
countries, it was EKaster-day ; in others, Lady- 
day; in others, March 1; in others, Christmas- 
day ; while in others there were actually different 
dates adopted in different provinces of the same 
country. 

Let any one, who might conceive it to be an 
easy thing to settle such problems as mere dates, 
consider for a moment the confusion in the sup- 
posed age of the world. . Most English writers 


on religious subjects in recent times set down | 
4004 years between the creation of the world and | 


the birth of Christ ; but theologians have counted 
up no less than a hundred and forty theories or 


estimates, ranging from a minimum of 3616 years 


to a maximum of 6484. Hence arose the dis- 
crepancies between the various ‘eras ;’ such as 
those of Constantinople (during its Christian | 
period,) Antioch, Alexandria, Abyssinia, &c. As 
the eras differed, so did the New- -year’s Day. 
The Abyssinians feel so certain, or speak so 
boldly, on these matters, that they actually name 
the very day of creation, equivale nt to August | 
29, 
anniversary of this date they select as their New- 
year’s Day 

Nations whic h have not adopted the Christian 
faith are of course exempt from certain obliga- 
tions which would ap pear binding on others. 
The Jewish civil New-year’s Day has an astrono- 
mical basis, since it occurs on or immediately 
after the day of new moon following the autumnal 
equinox. 

In our own country, the question has stood 
thus: From the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the year was considered to begin on 
Christmas-d: 1y ; but from thence to the middle of 
the eighteenth century it was celebrated on the 
25th of March. All this was in relation to the 
ecclesiastical and legal year, but not to the year 
of the historians and the common people, which 
from very early times began on the Ist of 
January. The Church wavered and hesitated 
between four of her festivals—the birth of Christ 
(December 25,) the Circumcision (January 1,) 
the Conception (March 25,) and the resurrection 


5493 years before the Christian era ; and the | 





or Easter (variable, ) as the beginning of the year, 
until a final settlement in 1752. Scotland settled 
the question in 1599, in a document which is 
worth reprinting, if only as a specimen of old 
Scottish orthography : 


‘ Apud Haliruidhous, xvij Decembris—mv1xxxxix. 


‘The first day of the yeir appointit to be the 
first day of Januar yeirlie. 

‘The Kingis Majestie, and Lordis of His 
Secreit Counsall, undirstanding that in all utheris 
weill governit commoun welthis and cuntreyis, 
the first day of the yeir begynis yeirlie upoun 
the first day of Januar commonlie callit New 
Yeris day, and that this realme onlie is different 
fra all utheris in the compt and reckining of the 
yeiris: And His Majestie and Counsall willing 
that thair salbe na disconformitie betwix His 
Majestie, his realme and leigis, and utheris nicht- 
bour cuntreyis in this particular, bot that thay 
sal conforme thameselffis to the ordour and custum 
observit be al utheris cuntreyis, especialie seing 

| the course and season of the yeir is maist propire 
'and ansuerabill thairto, and that the alteration 
thairof importis na hurte nor prejudice to ony 
| pairtie: Thairfoir His Majestie, with advice of 
the Lordis of his Secreit Counsall, statutis and 
| ordanis, That in all tyme cumyng, the first day 
of the yeir sal begin yeirlie upoun the first day 
of Januar, and thir presentis to tak execution 
upoun the first of Januar nixtocum, quhilk salbe 
the first day of the 1M and six hundredth yeir 
of God. And thairfoir ordainis and commandis 
the clerkis of his Hienis Sessioun and Signet,’ 
&e. &e. It ends by ordaining ‘ public ation to 
| be made heirof at the Mercat Croceis of the heid 
| burrowis of the realme, quhairthrow nane pretend 
| ignorance of the same.’ 
The reader will now see in what way com- 
oo might arise concerning the two events in 
English history before adverted to. If Charles 
I. had been beheaded two months later, ecclesias- 
tics and historians would have agreed in assign- 
ing the event to the year 1649; but as the day 
in question (January 30) occurred before the ec- 
clesiastical New-year’s Day (M: urch 2 ») it was 
reckoned in legal and church phraseology as be- 
| longing to 1648, while historians and the public 
31| set it down as 1649. If James II. had landed 
| in Ireland, on his futile expedition to recover his 
mse a week or two later, all writers would 
| have assigned the year 1689 to mark this event; 
but as it occurred early in March, it belonged to 
the ecclesiastical year 1688. And so of all dates 
between the Ist of January and the 25th of 
March ; each date belonged to two different years, 
according as the historical or the legal and ec- 
clesiastical computation was adopted. This ex- 
plains the meaning of such entries as January 
30, 1645, or 1648-9, or February 6, 1%, found 
in a multitude of publications issued a century 
and a half or two centuries ago: the upper or 
smaller number gives the date used in formal 
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documents relating to legal and ehuachs matters ; : 
and the undermost or greater number expresses 
the date as used by historians, traders, and the 
public generally—by all, in short, who accepted 
the Ist of January as New-year’s Day. Fortu- 
nately, it has been the custom among most of the 
English historians, and all of them in recent 
times, to adopt the popular New-year’s Day in 
their computations ; but readers accustomed to 
an older literature cannot afford to be off their 
guard in relation to any event occurring during 
the first three months of the year; the strange 
equation 1648—=1649 stares them in the face. 

It will be inferred, from the details above 
given, that other countries have not been free 
from the anomalies observable in our own. In 
France, from the days of Charlemagne to the 
eleventh century, New-year’s Day was on Christ- 
mas-day ; until the sixteenth century, regal docu- 
ments assumed the year to begin at Easter, after 
the benediction of the Holy Candle on Holy 
Saturday or Easter-eve, and consequently varied 
from year to year. Some of the French provinces 
at the same time adopted Lady-day ; but at length 
the lst of January was formally declared to be 
New-year’s Day, by edict of Charles LX., in 1563. 
In Germany, the New Year anciently commenced 
on Christmas-day ; it varied much during the 
middle ages; but the Ist of January became 
pretty generally adopted about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In Denmark, the New 
Year in early time. was ap pointed on the 11th 
of August, the natal- day of a saint whose memory 
was much cherished; but this was afterwards 
changed for the Ist of January. In Italy, it is 
scarcely possible to unravel the confusion in dif- 
ferent states between Christmas-day, the Ist of 
March, Lady-day, and Haster-day, until the final 
adoption of the Ist of January as the beginning 
of the year. In Russia, even to the present time, 
there has been an ecclesiastical New-year’s Day, 
differing widely from that adopted in civil affairs. 
In Spain, Lady- day was adopted till the four- 
teenth century ; then Christmas-day till the six- 
teenth ; and then the Ist of January. In the 
Low Countries, Good Friday was added to the 
above list in early times; but the modern com- 
mencement was accepted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Thus, then, we find that the right, true, ortho- 
dox, familiar, popular, domestic, boys’ and girls’ 
Ist of January has had a series of hard battles 
to fight, ere it could obtain a European recogni- 


tion of its claim to the honors and dignity of | 


New- -year’ s Day. —( "hambers’ Journal. 


DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN. 
Elizabeth Gray, teacher, who died in Edin- 
burgh in April, 1856, at the age of 108, having 
been born in May, 1748, and who at the census 
of 1851 was then the oldest person in that city, 
is said to have been at her death the oldest in 
Scotland. Her oldest brother died in 1728 


? 


SE ee 


twenty years helees her birth, and her father in 
1755. So that she survived her father 101 
years, and (which is much more extraordinary) 
her brother died 128 1 years before her. She long 
taught school in her native city, and a gentleman 


now resident in London says he attended it 71 
years ago. 


‘“ WORRYING THE ANGELS.” 


‘Mamma, don’t it worry the angels tosee you 
fretting about so?” 

It was a blue-eyed, curly-haired, “little 
Georgie,’ who said this to his mother, as she en- 
tered the room where he was playing, with the 
same impatient step and anxious, frowning eye, 
which all that morning he had observed in won- 
der and silence. 

“Why, Georgie? What ever put the thought 
in your head?” the mother answered, taken by 
surprise. 

‘Oh, nothing—I guess. It just happened in 
there as 1 was thinking what a beautiful morning 
it was, and how every thing seemed to be smil- 
ing, except you, mamma, and you looked so 
troubled. Was it naughty to say so?” 

“ Not at all, my dear, I was the naughty one ; 
but do you know why I have felt so fretful and 
troubled this morning ?”’ 

“Yes, I heard you say that uncle, and aunt, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cheever, and a young lady 
were to come in the noon train, and that your 
wood was poor, and there was no rice at the 
grocery, and Hannah had gone off to a circus, 
besides. I suppose, as pa says sometimes, you 
are in a ‘peck of trouble,’ ain’t you mamma? 

“Why, Georgie, I thought that ‘T was, but since 
you have come to name it over, and specify the 
causes of my trouble, they seem rather small, 
after all.’’ 

“That is just why I ought to say so. But it 
seems to me that such things must look so trifling 
to them—the angels, 1 mean, mamma, if they 
can see our actions—and as if it must worry 
them to see us so unhappy about trifles.”’ 

“They are trifles, darling—the least of trifles. 
And a big grown woman like me ought to be 
ashamed to make myself miserable the whole 
forenoon for them, turning the brightness of this 
glorious spring morning into clouds and gloom. 
Now, Georgie, have I scolded myself enough ?”’ 

‘‘T should think you had, mamma. Your 
forehead don’t scowl as it did. ButI wish I 
could help you. I can stone the raisins, and 
peel pie-pl ant, and wash potatoes, and flour the 
tins for you to bake, and what else can 1 do?— 


| something, I guess.” 


And Georgie rolled up his apron sleeves, and 
went to work with a will. 

Georgie’s mother, too! The change that had 
come upon her countenance was but the reflection 
of the brightened spirit within, and though she 
might not regard the idea of “ angels worrying”’ 
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in precisely the same light as her sensitive little | 
boy, it lifted her thoughts from the turbid cur- 
rent of household vexations into noble channels. 
And when, at one o’clock, she seated her guests 
at her neatly-spread table, and helped them to 
the nice juicy ham of her own curing, the well- 
cooked vegetables, snowy bread and delicate 


rhubarb pie, no one would have imagined she had | 
been half the morning ready to shed tears for the | 


want of beef steak and a little rice or tapioca. 
Would that all the Marthas of our land might 


learn the secret of true Household Nobleness. 
—dQO. Farmer. 
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of property in the former, it is neither reason- 

able nor logical to claim that they express/y con- 

fer such a right in the latter. It is well known, 

that the framers of the Constitution care- 

| fully avoided the use of the word “slave,” 
‘any recognition of a right of property in man. 
In discussing the question of citizenship, the 

| opinion of the Court exhibits a confusion of ar- 
| gument, and an incongruity with facts, which are 

| remarkable. It says: “No State by naturalizing 
)an alien could confer upon him the rights and 
| immunities of all the States under the General 
| Government.”’ then, of the 


or 


What becomes, 


~ | rights of the thousands of aliens who annually 


powers citizens under the naturalization laws of 
‘the States? Or by what other means can they 


Large space is allotted this week to sketches of become citizens of the United States, Congress 
the opinions recently delivered in the Supreme | having never exercised the power conferred by 
Court of the United States in the case of Dred the Constitution “to establish an uniform rule 
Scott, together with some remarks by the able of naturalization ?”’ 
editor of the National Era 


Again, the Judge asserts, 
, Showing how far | “ It does not follow that a man being a citizen 
there was really any decision by a majority of of one State must be recognized as such by every 
the Judges; and intended also to prevent an State in the Union.” But the Constitution 
undue importance and weight being given to | says: “The citizens of each State shall be enti- 
what are at present mere expressions of opinion tled to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 


by individual members of the Court. At the 
same time, it is acknowledged that the opinions 
delivered show clearly what would be the action 


of the Court if the questions were before it, pro- 


perly, for adjudication. 
The opinion of the Court, as delivered by 
Judge Taney, we have not yet seen officially pub- 


lished; but, as reported in the newspapers, it | 


contains the extraordinary assertion that “the 
right of property in a slave is expressly conferred 


in the Constitution, and guaranteed to every | 


State.” We do not perceive that the Judge 


refers, in support of this position, to any clause | 
of the Constitution, except that in reference to | 
‘the migration or importation of such persons | 


as any of the States now existing shall think | 
proper to admit,” and to the provision in the 2d 


Section of Article 4, that ‘“‘no person held to: 


service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up.on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.”’ 


| 
As these clauses may be fairly construed as | 


applicable to both white and colored persons, 
and cannot be considered as conferring a right | 


| zens in the several States.” 
| We must not confound,” says Judge Taney, 
“the rights of a citizen which a State may con- 
fer within its own limits with a citizen of the 
| United States. No one can be a citizen of the 
| United States unless under the provisions of the 
'Constitution.”” But no one can be a citizen of 
a State except under provisions in harmony with 
‘the Constitution ; upon what just ground, then, 
is this attempt made to draw a distinction be- 
tween a citizen of a State and a citizen of the 
United States? The reasoning upon these points 
seems, however, to have little connection with 
the right of native born inhabitants of a State to 
citizenship; nor do we see in the arguments of 
the Court any Constitutional ground for making 
the right of citizenship dependent, in any case, 
upon the color, or the nationality, or the social 
‘condition of a progenitor. 

In discussing the inquiry as to who were citizens 
'of the several States when the Constitution was 
| adopted, the Chief Justice uses this language: 
| ‘They who were recognized as citizens of the 
States declared their independence of Great Bri- 
tain, and defended it by force of arms. Another 
| class of persons who had been imported as slaves, 
or their descendants, were not recognized or in’ 
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tended to be included in that memorable instru- , bly cause increased agitation amongst the people, 
ment—the Declaration of Independence. It is| and lead to the adoption of counteracting and 
difficult at this day to realize the state of public | conflicting measures by some of the Free 
opinion, respecting that unfortunate class, with | States. Already has a joint resolution been in- 
the civilized and enlightened portion of the| troduced into the Legislature of New York to 
world, at the time of the Declaration of Inde- | appoint a committee to consider and report what 
pendence and the adoption of the Constitution ; | measures, if any, the Legislature ought to adopt 
but history shows they have for more than a/ to protect the Constitutional rights of the citizens 
century been regarded as beings of an inferior | of that State against such serious and alarming 
order, and unfit associates for the white race, | doctrines. Thewell known Lemmon case is likely 
either socially or politically; and had no rights | to come before the Court at an early period, and 
which white men were bound to respect; and | the opinions expressed by a majority of the Judges 
the black man might be reduced to slavery, | point to a decision in favor of the claim of slave- 
bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary | holders to a right to take their slaves into the 
article of merchandise. This opinion, at that | Free States, and travel and tarry with them as 
time, was fixed and universal with the civilized | long as they choose. A few years since, a South- 
portion of the white race.’ It was regarded as | ern Senator declared that he would yet call the 
an axiom in morals, which no one thought of | roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill 





disputing, and every one habitually acted upon | monument. The boast was generally considered 
vain and ridiculous, from the apparent impossi- 
bility of its fulfilment; but there is evidently 

It can scarcely be regarded as extraordinary | reason to fear that every barrier will be removed. 
that men who could deliberately utter such broad| It is not for us to point out the duties which 
and unqualified assertions as those contained in | the existence of slavery—evil only and evil con- 
the sentences which we have italicised, and who tinually—and the constant efforts of the several 
have always looked upon the colored man as a | branches of the Federal Government to extend 
thing—“ an article of merchandise’’—should | and cherish the system, impose upon every citi- 
attempt to destroy that construction of the Con-| zen who truly loves his country—upon every 
stitution which was placed upon it by the framers | Christian who believes that God “hath made of 
themselves, and which for more than sixty years | one blood all nations of men.” The times, in- 
has been sanctioned by the ablest lawyers and | deed, demand individual watchfulness and faith- 
statesmen of our country. fulness, so that, on the one hand, the claims of 

“Chief Justice Taney and a majority of the|the poor and needy—of the dumb, who seem 
Court hold,” says the National Era, “that the | appointed to destruction—may be duly regarded, 


it, without doubting for a moment the correctness 


of the opinion.” 











Constitution recognises slaves as property ; that | and, on the other, we may remember that 

such property differs in no respect from any other “The oppressor needs a friend, 

property ; that the slaveholder may carry his it Ged le ney, over thn thal —— 

slaves into any Territory of the United States— On his dark path to say: ‘ Let there be light.’ ” 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, Minne- oe 

sota—hold them there, use them there as pro-| Sreecu or B. Gratz Brown.—Through the 
perty ; that there is no power in the Territorial | kindness of a member of the Missouri Senate, 
Government, and none in Congress, to interfere | we have received a copy of the speech delivered 
with his rights ; but that, holding and using his| a few weeks since by B. Gratz Brown, in the 
human chattels there under the guarantees of the | House of Representatives of that State, on the 
Federal Constitution, it is the duty of the Courts | question of Emancipation. The speech, as well 
of the United States to protect and enforce his | as the occasion, was one of no common interest 5 
tights, should any obstruction be attempted to|and we think a few pages of extracts will be 
their exercise; that the Wilmot Proviso is un-| acceptable to most of our readers. Although 
constitutional, but not more so than what is| the discussion was unexpected, the speaker had 
called Squatter Sovereignty, or the right of the| evidently made himself thoroughly acquainted 
People [in the Territories] to govern themselves.”’ | with the subject in all its bearings, and he has 
This action of the Supreme Court will proba-! thrown before the people of Missouri a mass of 
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information that must exert an influence highly 
favorable to the cause. Professing to advocate 
emancipation as a measure for the benefit of the 
white population, especially the laboring classes, 
rather than that of the colored, he expresses a 
belief that “the people of Missouri will never 
undertake to abolish the system of slavery now 
prevalent amongst them, as a mere act of human- 
ity to the slave.’”’ But when he refers to the 
“attendant evils and occasional abuses of which 
those know something who have lived and acted 
and felt, where slavery existed,” and tells us 
“that taken even in its best light, there are many 
things about its domestic character over which 
it is prudent to draw the veil,” he shows that 
he has a heart to feel, if he has not a tongue to 
speak for the suffering colored man. 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Bangor, Marshall Co., 
Iowa, on the 13th of Tenth month last, Joun F. Wit- 
LIAMS to Ametia J. Bonn, daughter of Peter and Sarah 
Collins, of Muscatine, Iowa. 


, On the 10th of 12th month, 1856, at New- 
berry Meeting, Blount Co., Tennessee, Ext MARSHALL, 
of Greene County, to Resecca J., daughter of Joseph 
and Elizabeth Jones. 


Diep, at Lynn, Massachusetts, on the 28th of last 
month, Estes NewHaL.L, a member and Elder of Sa- 
lem Monthly Meeting, in the 87th year of his age. 

Seldom has it been our duty to record the decease 
of one to whom the language of our blessed Lord, in 
reference to Nathaniel, could with more propriety be 
applied—“ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” 

He was favored with the nurture of religious parents, 
and having early submitted to the manifestations of 
the Holy Spirit, under the quickening influences 
thereof he was strengthened to renounce the vanities 
of the world, and to have his feet turned into the 
straight and narrow way that leads to life. Endeavor- 
ing steadily to walk in this path, he became more and 
more devoted to his Lord and Master, experiencing a 
growth in the Truth, and in good measure a firm es- 
tablishment therein. 

He was deeply concerned for the promotion of the 
cause of truth and righteousness, acceptably exer- 
cising in the church various offices, as from time to 
time they were laid upon him. As an overseer of the 
flock, which office he filled forty years, he was dili- 
gent and faithful, and as an Elder, well qualified to 
caution and reprove, as well as to encourage and in- 
struct. 

Yet, meekness and gentleness, as well as a becoming 
cheerfulness, were conspicuous traits in his character, 
so that he was enabled to fulfil his duties in these re- 
spects, with so much of Christian love as to retain the 
respect and esteem of those on whom his labors were 
bestowed. 

He was favored to retain his memory and intellect 
to the end of his life, and within a few days of his de- 
parture he was engaged, in company with a minister, 
in visiting the families of Friends in his own meet- 
ing. 

In his last illness he was mercifully spared much 
bodily suffering, and passed peacefully and quietly, 
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as we humbly hope, to his everlasting rest, leaving 
behind him an example which speaks loudly to sur- 
vivors—come follow me, as I have endeavored to fol- 
low Christ. ‘Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright; for the end of that man is peace.” 

Diep,—In Barre, Orleans Co., N«Y., on the 2d inst., 
after a short illness, JonaTHan Taser, aged 62 years, 
an esteemed member of Elba Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Though his removal was sudden, and there was lit- 
tle opportunity for communication with his friends, 
yet peace seemed the covering of his spirit, and com- 
forting evidence was given that he has joined the 
glorious multitude whose robes are made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 

, In Rush Co., Indiana, on the 18th of First 
month last, in the 47th year of his age, after a linger- 
ing affliction of many months, Amasa Parrerson, son 
of Jared Patterson, and a member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting, leaving the consoling evidence to 
his family and friends, that through adorable mercy, 
the change for him was a happy one. 

, In Cincinnati, very suddenly, on the 10th 
of Third month, in the 45th year of his age, ‘'Homas 
B. McGrew, a member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, 
formerly of Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 

, On the 18th of Twelfth month last, in Lee 
Co., Iowa, Saran Voraw, in the 72nd year of her age. 
She was the wife of Daniel Votaw, and a member of 
East Grove Monthly Meeting. A short time before 
her close she prayed that she might bear her suffer- 
ings patiently. The last words she was heard to 
utter were ‘‘ Thy will be done ;” and then she quietly 
breathed her last, like one falling into a sweet slum- 
ber. Of this dear mother in Israel we believe that 
“God was her Shepherd, she did not want.” He 
made her “to lie down in green pastures by the side 
of still waters,” and when she passed “ through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death she feared no evil, 
for his rod and his staff they comforted her.” 


DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT IN THE CASE 
OF DRED SCOTT. 

This important case, involving questions in re- 
spect to the citizenship of colored persons, and 
the constitutionality of the Ordinance of 1787 
and of the Missouri Compromise, was decided in 
the Supreme Court, March 6th, 1857, Chief 
Justice Taney delivering the opinion of the 
Court, “reversing the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Missouri, for the want of jurisdiction in that 
Court, and remanding the cause, with directions 
to dismiss the case for want of jurisdiction in 
that Court.” 

In this opinion, we learn, Justices Wayne, 
Daniel, Grier, and Campbell concurred, constitut- 
ing, with the Chief Justice, the majority of the 
Court. 

Justices McLean, Catron, Nelson, and Curtis, 
concurred in the opinion that the Circuit Court 
had jurisdiction of the case. 

The statement has already gone out to the pub- 
lic, that the Supreme Court decided the ques- 
tions concerning the validity of the Ordinance of 
1787, the Power of Congress over Territory, the 
Power of Territorial Governments, and the con- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise; but 
this is a grave misconception. The single de- 
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cision made by the Court was that the Circuit , 


Court had no jurisdiction of the case, and it there- 


fore reversed the judgment of said Court, re-| 


manded the cause, and directed the Circuit 
Court to dismiss the case. This decision, accord- 
ing to its own rules, precluded it from deciding 
any question arising upon the merits of the case, 
inasmuch as it refused to entertain it. “If I 
thought,” said Justice Catron, “that this Court 
was without jurisdiction of this case, I should go 
no further, as I hold that a Court having no power 
to decide the case, or to deal with it in any way 


further than to docket and dismiss it, has no right | 


to discuss the merits, as no jurisdiction exists to 
give a judgment on them. 
there is jurisdiction to decide the merits, I will 
proceed to examine the case.” 

Justice Curtis took a similar view, and an- 
nounced, if we understood him correctly, that he 
should not hold the opinions expressed by the 
Court on the issues arising out of the case and 
its merits, as decisions upon them. And such, 
we understand, is the position of Justice McLean. 

It follows, that the editorial statement in the 
National Intelligencer, below, assuming that sev- 
eral important points have beendecided, is entire- 
ly erroneous. 

“ The opinion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Scott vs. Sanford, was delivered yesterday by 
Chief Justice Taney. It was a full and elaborate 
statement of the views of the Court, and decides 
the following all-important points : 

“1. Negroes, whether slaves or free—that is, 
men of the African race—are not citizens of the 
United States by the Constitution. 

“2. The Ordinance of 1787 had no indepen- 
dent constitutional force or legal effect subse- 
quently to the adoption of the Constitution, and 
could not operate of itself to confer freedom or 
citizenship within the North-West Territory, on 
negroes not citizens by the Constitution. 

“3. The provision of the act of 1820, com- 
monly called the Missouri Compromise, in so far 
as it undertook to exclude negro slavery from, and 
communicate freedom and citizenship to negroes 
in the northern part of the Louisiana cession, 
was a legislative act exceeding the powers of 
Congress, and void, and of no legal effect to that 
end. 

“In deciding these main points the Supreme 
Court determined also the following incidental 
points : 

“1. The expression ‘Territory and other 
property” of the Union, in the Constitution,‘ap- 
plies in terms only to such territory as the Union 
possessed at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

“2. The rights of citizens of the United States 
emigrating into any Federal territory, and the 
power of the Federal Government there, depend 
on the general provisions of the Constitution, 
Which define in this, as in all other respects, the 
powers of Congress. 


«3. As Congress does not possess power itself 
to make enactments relative to the persons or 
property of citizens of the United States in Fed- 
| eral territory, other than such as the Constitution 
confers, so it cannot constitutionally delegate any 
such powers to a Territorial Government organ- 
ized by it under the Constitution. 

‘4. The legal condition of a slave in the State 
of Missouri is not affected by the temporary so- 
journ of such slave in any other State, but on his 
return his condition still depends on the laws of 
Missouri.” 

The simple question decided, was a question of 
jurisdiction: the elaborate argument read by 


But as I hold that| Chief Justice Taney, merely presented the opin- 


| ions of the majority of the Court on questions 
not before the Court for decision, and the de- 
cision of which was precluded by the declaration 
of a want of jurisdiction in the premises. So far, 
then, as the points named are concerned, they are 
still undecided by Judicial Authority, the indi- 
vidual opinions of Justice Taney having no more 
authority in settling what is Law than the indi- 
vidual opinions of Justice McLean. 

The decision of the Court reversing the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court for want of jurisdiction 
is obligatory, because a majority of the Justices 
concurred in it—but, how many concurred in all 
the opinions expressed by the Chief Justice, or 
in the reasoning by which he attempted to sup- 
port them, does not appear. Judge Grier con- 
curred only in some of the positions taken: Judge 
Catron, as we shall see, differed on important 
points: the other Judges of the majority, we 
learn, have prepared separate opinions. The Jn- 
| telligencer, therefore, is again in error, in say- 
| ing without qualification, that “the conclusions 
stated by the Chief Justice were concurred in by 
six Justices of the Court.” , 

We need hardly say that the opinions of Chief 
Justice Taney sanction all the dogmas put forth 
at any time by the most extreme advocates of 
Slavery. They recognize Slavery as supreme, 
Freedom as subordinate—Slavery as a funda- 
mental law of the Union—Property in Man as a 
fundamental idea of the Constitution. 

They deny the power of Congress, and they 
deny the power of any Territorial Government to 
interfere with the right to hold slaves in a Ter- 
ritory, while they assert the duty of the Federal 
Government to interpose against any obstruc- 
tion sought to be thrown in the way of its exer- 
cise. 

These opinions are not yet law, and let us hope 
for the honor, and peace, and well being of the 
country, that they may never become law. As 

it is, their utterance by the Chief Justice, with 
| the endorsement, it is believed, of a majority of 
the bench, has given a blow to the reputation of 
the Court, from which it cannot recover so long 
as it shall remain as now constituted. The legal 
mind of the country will not assent to novel and 
monstrous doctrines, unsustained by argument or 
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authority ; and the people will revolt at views 
repugnant to humanity and the great principles | 
of Christian civilization. 


Judge Nelson read a paper, in which he dis- | 
cussed the question, whether Dred Scott was ex- | 


empt from Slavery in Missouri, after having been 
returned from Illinois, whither he had been car- 
ried by his master. He argued the negative, on 
the ground that a State has the right to deter- 
mine for itself the status of its inhabitants, and 
is not bound to recognize any foreign jurisdiction 
any further than it pleases. Under the legisla- 
tion of Illinois, Dred Scott, sojourning in that 
State, might become free—but, if returned to 
Missouri, the servile condition might again at- 
tach to him, without detriment to the right of 
Illinois—Missouri was not bound within her 
limits to give force to the laws of Illinois opera- 
ting on his s/atus. Such was the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, and that decision was 
binding. 

The questions relating to the Ordinance of 
1787, the Power of Congress over Territory, and 
the Missouri Compromise, were not discussed by 


the Judge, and no opinion was expressed con- | 


cerning them. So far as he, a Judge from the 


State of New York, was concerned, the views on | 


those subjects which prevail in the free States, 
and which have determined to a great extent the 
legislation of the country since 1787, were left 
without a word in exposition or support. 

Judge Catron followed with an Opinion, in 
which he announced his entire concurrence with 
Judge Nelson in relation to the particular point 
discussed by him. 

He then examined the question, Did Dred 
Scott, his wife and child, acquire their freedom 
by sojourn in the territory north of 36 deg. 30 
min., in virtue of the Missouri Compromise? 
He argued the negative, discussing in the course 
of his argument the whole question of the power 
of Congress over Territory. 
Ordinance of 1787, prohibiting Slavery, was 


within the power of the States enacting it— | 
that, by the Federal Constitution, it became | 


binding on the new Government, like the other 
engagements of the confederation—that the third 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
granting power to Congress to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting territory, &c., 
did not apply alone to the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, but invests Congress with power to 
govern the Territories of the United States. “It 
is due to myself,” he remarked, “to say that it is 
asking much of a judge, who has for nearly 
twenty years been exercising jurisdiction, from 
the Western Missouri line to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and, on this understanding of the Consti- 
tution, inflicting the extreme penalty of death 
for crimes committed where the direct legislation 
of Congress was the only rule, to agree that he 


had been all the while acting in ‘mistake, and 
as an usurper.”’ 


He held that the | 


| This remark doubtless was suggested by the 
novel assumption of Chief Justice Taney, that 
the third section of the fourth article of the Con- 
| stitution had no application to any other than 
| the Northwest Territory. 

The Judge proceeded to say that the only 
question then was, as to the limit of the power 
to govern Territories. The Ordinance restrained 
it in relation to the Northwest Territory, so that 
Congress could not force slavery therein. The 
deeds of cession of North Carolina and Georgia, 
in 1790 and 1802, providing against the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories ceded by them 

_restrained Congress from attempting to force 
slavery out of them. The treaty of 1803 with 
France, whereby we acquired Louisiana Terri- 
tory, binding the United States to protect the 
liberty, property and religion of the inhabitants 
—some of their most valuable property being 
slaves—limited the power of Congress, preclud- 
ing it from the right to abolish Slavery anywhere 
in said Territory. For this reason, the act of 
Congress prohibiting Slavery in that part of the 
Territory lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. was in 
violation of treaty obligation, and therefore null 
and void. But, not confining himself to this 
view, he went on to argue that, by the Constitution, 
| the slaveholder has the right to carry his slaves 
into any Territory of the | United States, and to 
be protected therein. 
| The next day, dissenting opinions were read 
by Justices McLean and Curtis, the only two 
members of the Bench now maintaining the Law 
of Freedom. As judicial expositions of the 
| Principles of the Constitution, of the Law of Na- 
tions, and the Common Law, bearing upon Hu- 
man Rights, they stand unrivalled. On the 
subject of citizenship, particularly, Judge Curtis 
left nothing to be said. The misconceptions and 
mis-statements of Chief Justice Taney became 
| manifest in the light of the historical facts he 
presented. We shall not attempt even a sy- 
nopsis of his Opinion, as we heard only the part 
| relating to citizenship. We were more fortunate 
in regard to Judge McLean, whose argument, it 
| seemed to us, furnished a complete reply to the 
elaborate opinion of the Chief Justice. 

He discussed the question under several heads. 

1. The locality of Slavery as held in the Su- 

| poste Court, and in the Courts of the States. 

Under this head, by a reference to the civil 
law, he showed that throughout Europe Slavery 
was limited to the locality where it was e stablish- 
ed by law ; and that without an express compact, 
one nation would not deliver up an abscoyding 
slave to the citizen of another country. 

He also showed that, by the decision in the case 
of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania, the Court 
held that Slavery was local, and could exist only 
by virtue of the local law. That if the C onstitu- 
tion had not required the rendition of fugitives 
from labor, every State might have manumitted 
every slave that entered a non-slaveholding State 
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with impunity, as there was no principle in the Court was uniformly in favor of the slave, until 
law of nations which required the return of the | the case of Dred Scott came before it. 
slave. | 5. Whether the return of a slave under the 
2. The relation which the Federal Government control of his master, after being entitled to his 
bears to Slavery in the States. | freedom, reduces him to his former condition. 
Under this head he showed that Slavery was| Under this head he examined the decisions of 
local, and under the control of State sovereignty ; | Lord Stowell, in the case of Grace, and numerous 
that the Federal Government had no action over | authorities of the slave States, all of which, ex- 
it, except in regard to a surrender of fugitives from | cept a few recent cases, hold that the return of 


service or labor. That slaves were spoken of in the 
Constitution as persons, and not as property. That | 
Congress could not regulate the slave trade among 

the States, and that the continuance of the slave 

trade twenty years after the adoption of the Con- 

stitution, was not a general measure, but in favor 

of such States as should think proper to encour- 

age it. 

And he referred to the remark of Mr. Madi- 
son, who was desirous that no word should be 
used in the Constitution which indicated there 
could be property in man. 

3. The power of Congress to establish Terri- 
torial Governments, and to prohibit the intro- 
duction of Slavery therein. 

Under this head he showed, by the proceed- 
ings of the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, that the necessity of a power to establish 
temporary Government, as initiatory to the 
establishment of State Governments, and to dis- 
pose of the public lands, was felt and acknow- 
ledged ; that the sale of these lands was looked 
to for the payment of the Revolutionary debt. 
And that ample provision was made to establish 
Territorial Governments by the 3d section of the 
4th article of the Constitution, which gave 
Congress power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the 
United States. That for sixty years this power 
was universally admitted by all Courts, Federal 
and State, and by all statesmen. And he vindi- 
cated and maintained the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Atlantic Insurance Co. 
vs. Center, 1 Peters, 511. 

4. Under this head he discussed the effect of 
taking slaves into a free State or Territory, and 
so holding them, where Slavery is prohibited. 

He assented to the doctrine clearly announced 
in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, that 
Slavery could only exist in a State where it was 
established by law; and, consequently, if a slave 
be taken where it is not authorized, the master 
could not coerce the slave. And that where 
Slavery was prohibited, in Illinois and north of 
Missouri, if a slave were taken there by his 
master, and remained there in his service, he 
was free, under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and by numerous decisions by the Supreme 
Courts of the Southern States. These were cited 


the slave did not cause his former status to 
attach. This was uniformly the course of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Missouri for 
twenty-eight years, until it was changed against 
Dred Scott, avowedly by the majority of the 
Court, to check the “ fell spirit of Anti-Slavery” 
in the free States. 

In England, a slave could not be coerced by 
his master, although there was no express pro- 
hibition against Slavery ; but it is not authorized. 
And he alleged, from the facts agreed to, that 
the return of Dred Scott was not voluntary, as 
the fact admitted was, “that he was removed by 
his master from Fort Snelling to Missouri,” 
which shows that the slaves acted under the 
coercion of their masters, and not under their 
own volition. 

6. Are the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, on the questions before the Court, 
binding, within the rule adopted ? 

Under this head he showed that the Missouri 
Court refused to recognize the act of Congress 
or the Constitution of Illinois, under both of 
which Dred Scott claimed his freedom. That 
this being done, there was no case before the 
Court, or it was a case which had but one side. 
And he argued that sach a ease may not be 
followed by the Supreme Court. And he referred 
to a, late decision of the Supreme Court, fully 
sustaining his refusal to follow the decision in 
the case of Dred Scott. 

Both Justices, McLean and Curtis, took the 
position that, as the Court had refused to enter- 
tain jurisdiction of the case, its opinions on the 
questions arising on its merits were not decisive; 
that these questions still remain open for adjudi- 
cation; that they would not therefore consider 
them settled. — National Fra. 





EMANCIPATION IN MISSOURI. 
Extracts from a speech of B. Gratz Brown, of 

St. Louis, in the Missouri House of Repre- 

sentatives, February 12th, 1857. 

The House of Representatives called up the 
joint resolution from the Senate, ‘“ giving expres- 
sion to the views of the General Assembly of 
Missouri, on the subject of emancipation.” The 
resolution was read as follows : 

‘‘ Whereas, circumstances have rendered it 
necessary, and it is due to the constituent body 


largely, and relied on, as fully sustaining the | of our fellow citizens in the State of Missouri, 
ground of freedom, especially the decisions of | that the Legislature of the State should give an 


the Supreme Court of Missouri. 
twenty-eight years the course of decision in that 


That for} unequivocal expression in regard to the subject 


of the emancipation of slaves in the State : 
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<< Be it therefore resolved by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Missouri : That the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, held as property in this State, 
would be not only impracticable, but that any 
movement, having such an object in view, would 
be inexpedient, impolitic, unwise, and unjust, and 
should, in the opinion of this General Assembly, 
be discountenanced by the people of this State.”’ 

Mr. Brown, of St. Louis. 1 make the motion 
to reject the joint resolution upon its first reading. 
Under the operation of our rules, the only ques- 
tion that can now be put to this House is, “ shall 
the resolution be rejected.” 

In making this motion, I desire to define my 
position, and to explain my views upon thé whole 
subject. 

Sir, it would indeed seem as if this slavery 
agitation were never to have an end. We have 
experienced it throughout this State in all its most 
malignant forms. Like those ulcers of the body, 
which are no sooner healed over in one place 
than they break out with increased violence in 
another, so this disease of the body politic would 
appear to have becomechronic. For three years 
past it has been fruitful of disaster to Missouri, 
and now we have it thrown, in advance, into 
another political contest—that of the approach- 
ing gubernatorial contest in August next. All 
things seem to be infected with it; its sway for 
evil and disaster seems boundless. It paralyzes 
the grandest enterprizes of commerce, and at 
the same time fails not to influence the most in- 
I have 


significant local and personal rivalries. 
read somewhere, in the “‘ Arabian Tales,’ I be- 
lieve, of a marvellous tent, which the fairy Perie 


Banou gave to a Prince Ahmed. Fold it, and it 
became an ornament in the delicate hands of a 
woman ; spread it, and the armies of mighty cap- 
tains might encamp beneath its ample folds. It 
would appear as if this slavery question were like 
that wonderful tent, in its capacity to encompass 
all things, and its ability to attach itself even to 
the amenities and refinements of life. It enters 
into everything, great and small, high and low, 
political, theological, social, moral, and has be- 
come in this latter day the standard by which all 
excellence is adjudged. 

I disdain to recognize that tribunal. What I 
may have to utter will be spoken regardless of 
the potent spell which has silenced many voices 
upon this subject, and in no spirit of deference 
to the rites of that worship of whispers with 
which many are wont to approach this idol of 
the South. I am sureI shall say nothing to 
provoke harshness or anger; but [ am equally 
sure I shall not refrain from saying anything that 
my honest convictions may prompt. It is with 
feelings of this nature that I proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution which has just been 
read. 

Disregarding the preamble which ushers in 
the resolve, I beg leave to say that I dissent 
altogether from the language and meaning of the 
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resolution. That declares that any movement, 
having in view the emancipation of all the slaves 
held as property in this State, would be “ im- 
politic, unwise, and unjust.” I propose, sir, to 
show, before I get through my remarks, that it 
would neither be impolitic, nor wnwise, nor un- 
just. 

I think it would not be impolitic, because, if 
accomplished, it would destroy the baneful stock 
in trade of nine-tenths of the politicians who now 
keep the land in turmoil ; that it would not be 
unwise, for many reasons that can be presented 
here touching the welfare and prosperity of Mis- 
souri; and that it would not be wnjust, for I have 
heard, as yet, no proposition submitted or indi- 
cated, which points at ridding this State of slavery 
without compensation or equivalents given to 
the owners for slaves that may be liberated. Let 
me add to this the declaration that I do not be- 
lieve it to be either impracticable or far distant 
in its coming. 

Mr. Speaker—I differ in regard to this eman- 
cipation question from many persons here in Mis- 
souri, as well as elsewhere, who are emancipa- 
tionists. I differ from them chiefly as to the 
causes which may produce emancipation, and the 
means that may hasten its accomplishment. It 
may be that I am wrong in the convictions which 
have been forced upon me by all that I have seen 
and heard upon this subject; but yet I cannot 
forget what | have read of the history of the 
States of this Union. ll the facts that stand 
out from those pages, so far as they relate to the 
spread or abolition of slavery, only tend ta con- 
firm me the more in my impressions. I know 
that it existed in many of the States where it 
does not now exist, and that in all of them its ex- 
tinction is chronicled by acts of legislation re- 
corded upon the statute books. But I do not 
believe that this institution of slavery ever has 
been abolished in any of those States simply and 
solely by those acts. It was virtually gone be- 
fore it was prohibited. Those laws were but de- 
clarations of the existing relations of society in 
what are now known as the Free States, and not 
monuments, as many contend, of a high legisla- 
tive enactment, based upon motives of philan- 
thropy. I believe that the African race, and 
its concomitant slavery, will go down and vanish 
in these United States as the Indian race has 
gone down and vanished beneath the tread and 
march of the Anglo Saxon, and that nothing else 
will ever supplant it in the State of Missouri. I 
believe that the demand of the white man for 
labor, and a field for his enterprize and exertion, 
will drive away slavery, and that nothing else 
can effect it. The labor question will swallow 
up the slavery question, and the labor question 
alone will do it. 

In stating this position, I wish to be fally un- 
derstood, and especially as it relates to our own 
State. It impresses me as a foregone conclusion, 
that the people of Missouri will never—neither 
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slaveholders nor non-slaveholders—undertake to 
abolish the system of slavery now prevalent 
amongst us asa mere act of humanity to the 
slave ; but that whenever they do take this matter 
in hand as a public measure it will be out of re- 
gard for the white man and not the negro. It 
will be here, as elsewhere, a conflict of race, and 
I do say that the increase of free white popula- 
tion at home, together with the white emigration 
from other States coming into Missouri, will, 
whenever and wherever the labor of the white 
man meets the labor of the slave, beside the same 
plow-share, in the same harvest fields, face to 
face, not only be entitled to demand, but receive 
the preference, and that the labor of the white 
man will force the labor of the slave to give place 
and take itself off. The dignity, the interest, the 
social relations of the white population, not less 
than the democratic equality that interpenetrates 
all of our institutions of government, will neces- 
sitate this result; and when it does transpire, it 
will be well for the country. 

Viewing the question of gradual emancipation 
as a labor question, and in that light alone, I 
cannot but regard the resolution, now submitted, 
as having more significance, and a more sinister 
bearing, than its mere language might seem to 
warrant. I look upon it, not only as the initia- 
tion of a political agitation, but, also, as a blow 
indirectly struck at the white laboring men of 
this State. 


[To be cominued.] 


For Friends’ Review. 


TO A FRIEND IN AFFLICTION. 


“ Tf ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with 
sons; for what son is he whom the father chasteneth not?” 


’T is for thy good, my brother, 
These light afflictions come, 

They work a weight of glory— 
They draw, they drive us home. 


Then Oh, my friend, remember, 
’T is God who deals the blow, 

And that it is not willingly 
That he afflicts us so. 


For Oh, it is a token 
Vouchsafed to chosen ones, 
That those whom He receiveth 
Are scourged and chastened sons. 


Then cast thy cares upon Him, 
The High and Holy One, 

And bow in meek submission, 
And say—“ Thy will be done.” 


No higher song was ever, 
By man or angel sung— 
A high and holy anthem, 
In sooth, for mortal tongue. 


O teach us, holy Father, 
Thy name to reverence! 
To bow in dust before thee, 
Who art Omnipotence. 


Let all that is exalted— 

All haughtiness and pride— 
Be brought into subjection, 

Be slain, be crucified. 


Purge thou from all pollution 
The temple of the heart, 
That so thy holy presence 
Its glory may impart. 


O teach to us thy statutes, 
That from thy holy law,— 

From wells of thy salvation, 
Pure waters we may draw. 


That from the living fountains 
That flow from Christ, The Rock, 
In season may be watered 
The fainting of the flock. 


And when, O Lord, Jehovah, 
Our work on earth is done, 
Then take us to thy mansion— 

The bosom of thy Son. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLicence.—Liverpool dates to the 28th 
ult. have been received. 

Enetanp.—The arrangement of the Persian difficul- 
ty was said to be proceeding satisfactorily, but the 
treaty had not been signed. The proposed con- 
vention specifies that England shall enjoy equal 
commercial advantages with the most favored 
nations, and may establish Consuls at various points 
on the Persian Gulf and in the interior, but not 
on the Caspian Sea, no other nation having that 
privilege, which is forbidden by Persian treaties with 
Russia. Herat is to be restored to England, and Bu- 
shire to Persia. In the House of Lords, Lord Derby’s 
motion of censure, relative to the attack on Canton, 
was lost by a vote of 110 to 146. A similar motion 
was under discussion in the House of Commons. 

France.—A meeting has been held in Paris, com- 
posed of French Protestant clergymen, with the elders 
and deacons of all the Protestant churches, to pre- 
pare a “ fraternal but severe remonstrance” to the 
Protestant slaveholders of America. The address, 
which has been extensively signed, asserts that Pro- 
testantism has been charged with the toleration of 
slavery, and conjures American Protestants to wipe 
out this reproach. 

Sprain.—The military governor of Andalusia has 
declared the district of Almaden in a state of siege, 
owing to reports that an insurrection was to take 
place on the pgetext of the dearness of food. All the 
inhabitants have been ordered to give up their arms. 
Fears were entertained of another insurrection at 
Madrid. A decree has been issued for the formation 
of five practical schools for the instruction of foremen 
to serve under the orders of engineers of roads and 
and their assistants. A treaty has been concluded 
with France, definitely fixing the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries, among the Pyrenees. 

Avustria.—The Vienna Gazette publishes an impe- 
rial decree abolishing all passport regulations within 
the Austrian Empire. In future it is only at the fron- 
tier that passports are to be shown. A letter from 
Vienna states that the Ministerial Council was delib- 
erating upon the expediency of withdrawing the Aus- 
trian troops from the Papal dominions. 

Naptes.—It is said the scheme of the Neapolitan 
government to transport political prisoners to the Ar- 
gentine Republic has miscarried, the latter govern- 
ment declining to receive any but free colonists, and 
the prisoners utterly refusing the proposed commuta- 
tion. Domiciliary visits continue, and have been 
extended even to persons whose fidelity to the govern- 
ment had never before been suspected. The king 
keeps himself almost secluded, and is said to live ina 
state of constant apprehension. 

Drenmarx.—The question of the Sound Dues is final_ 
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ly settled. Denmark is to receive 45,000,000 thalers 
in forty payments, bearing interest. 

Russia.—The Minister of the Interior, with a cour- | 
age new to Russian statesmen, has addressed to the 
Emperor, in his annual report, an exposure of the 
abuses which have crept into the Russian administra- 
tion. The Emperor in his reply, thanks the Minister 
for his sincerity, and declares his earnest purpose to 
endeavor to correct the abuses thus pointed out. 

The Russian Minister to Paris, and the Persian en- 
voy, both deny the existence of the treaty between 
Russia and Persia, for the cession of a portion of ter- 
ritory; but it is still believed in many quarters. 

Tourkey.—Valuable coal mines are said to have 
been discovered in the valley of the Meander, about 
forty miles from Smyrna, and are likely to be made 
available for commercial purposes. 

Cuina.—Telegraphic dispatches to lst month 25th, 
have been received in England. Affairs were unchang- 
ed. Private letters state that a large Chinese fleet 
had attacked the English squadron, but subsequently 
retired in good order under the forts of Canton. Ad- 
miral Seymour had burned the greater part of the sub- 
urbs of Canton. The Chinese rebel fleet had formed a 
junction with the imperialists at Whampoa. The five 
European ports of China have been placed by the Em- 
peror in a state of siege. 

AvustRraLia.—The official opening of the new Par- 
liament took place on the 15th of 11th month, and 
was hailed with enthusiasm. 

Nicaracua.—Walker’s forces appear to have been 
successful at several points on the San Juan river. 
An embassy sent from Costa Rica to Peru, to nego- 
tiate for aid in the struggle, has failed to obtain it. 

New Granapa.—The U. 8. Commissioner, I. E. 
Morse has been favorably received by the government, 
which endeavors, however, to throw the blame of the 
Panama riots on the Americans. 

A new exploration is to be made of the proposed 
route for a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
by a corps of United States engineers. The New 
Granadian government has granted an American com- 
pany the right to explore the route, and, if practica- 
ble, to construct such canal. Having, as they stated, 
made the survey, and believing it practicable, they 
desired to have their explorations tested by compe- 
tent officers, to give confidence to capitalists, and ac- 
cordingly applied to the late U. S. Congress. A pro- 
vision was inserted in the naval apppriation bill, and 
passed both Houses, appropriating a gum not exceed- 
ing $25,000 for such exploration by officers selected 
by the Secretaries of War and the Navy. 

Cusa.—Advices from Havana mention the recent | 
landing of several large cargoes of slaves from Africa, 
by American vessels, which afterwards steered for 
Key West, where they would probably stop on pre- 
tence of being in distress. 


Canapa.—A terrible accident occurred at Hamilton, 
©. W., on the Great Western railroad, on the 12th 
inst. A train of cars, containing, as was estimated, 
from 75 to 100 passengers, were precipitated from a 
bridge 60 feet high, into a canal, where the water 
was 18 feet deep. Only fifteen passengers were taken | 
out alive, five of whom subsequently died. 

Liseria.—Hostilities have taken place between the 
colonists at Cape Palmas and the natives. Several 
native towns were burnt, and the inhabitants driven 
into the interior; and they retaliated by burning 
some of the houses of the colonists. At the last ac- 
counts, the natives had made overtures for peace. 


Domestic.—News from California to the 20th ult. 
The Legislature has impeached the State Treasurer 
and Controller for their misappropriation of State 
funds, intended for the payment of interest on the 


State debt in the seventh month next. A bill to’ 
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legalize the State debt was before the Legislature, 
and no doubt was entertained of its passage. 

It is reported that Governor Geary, of Kansas, has 
resigned, but that the President is unwilling to accept 
his resignation. Emigration to Kansas is expected to 
be very active this spring, especially from the Western 
States. An organization is reported to be forming in 
Missouri to take possession of the lands relinqnished 
by the Shawnee Indians, which are now open for set- 
The census bill, passed by the Legislature 
over the Governor's veto, confines the privilege of 
voting at the election for a Convention to form a Stats 


| Constitution, to actual residents at the timeof taking 


the enumeration, during the present month; thus giv- 
ing a great advantage to emigrants from Missouri over 
those from a greater distance. 

The mail from Salt Lake City, which recently ar- 
rived at Independence, Mo., had been three months 
on the way,‘and the carriers report the winter to have 
been exceedingly severe,on the plains, and that many 
of the Indians had perished from cold and hunger. 

The Okefenokee Swamp, in Georgia, has been re- 
cently explored, and a large part of it was found t& 
be dry, but covered with very thick underwood, while 
the submerged portion may be easily drained, and 
would furnish much valuable land for cultivation. 

A resolution to amend the State Constitution so as 
to allow colored persons to vote without a property; 
qualification has passed the New York Senate by : 
vote of 21 yeas to 5 nays. 

The New Orleans Crescent says that the free colored 
people of that city are possessed of property to the 
amount of $4,000,000. 

A shock of an earthquake was experienced at Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., on the night of the Ist inst. It was 
so severe that it awoke many from their sleep. It 
commenced with a prolonged rumbling sound, like 
thunder, but from below—the sky cloudless—which 
increased with great force, causing a considerable 
vibration of the earth from east to west; the rumbling 
from the west. Soon after its cessation a severe and 
cold wind sprung up, the thermometer falling in two 
hours 25 degrees, from 56° to 31°, producing ice in 
abundance. A slight shock was felt both north and 
south of Lake Erie on the 6th. At Lenox, Obio, th 
appearance of the snow in the fields the next morning 
gave striking evidence of the commotion. The snow 
had been tossed about in divers directions, and 
by a motion which gave it the form of large snow- 
balls. 

Coneress.—The Senate closed its extra session on 
the 14th inst. The contested election cases from In- 
diana were left undecided. The Judiciary Committee 
reported Simon Cameron entitled to his seat as Senator 
from Pennsylvania, which report was accepted by the 
Senate. A number of subordinate officers of govern- 
ment, nominated by the President, were confirmed. 
The treaty relative to Central America, negotiated 
with the British government by G. M. Dallas, was 
ratiged, with amendments, sustaining the sovereignty 
of Honduras over the Bay Islands ; declaring the sove- 
reignty of the Mosquito coast to belong to Nicaragua, 
the Indians having only a possessory right to the 
lands, as in this country; and declining to guarantee 
grants of land made by the Mosquito Indians. Thes¢ 
changes will require the assent of the British govern- 
ment, but no difficulty on its part is anticipated. 


Tae Privareering System.—The London corre- 
spondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser 
states that forty-four of the forty-six States of Eu- 
rope, which have signed the maritime treaty of Paris 
abolishing privateering, have also signed, or at least 
given in their adhesion to Secretary Marcy’s proposed 
amendment to that treaty. England is one of the two 
States that yet hold back. 





